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ss eae le deiemoeT, perneey | was in committee, George Whitehead, Rich- 

= pe 'ard Hubberthorne, and Edward Burrough, 
| appeared against it before the Committee, and 
The second part of the “Christian Pro- | afterwards before the House, which they ad- 
gress” begins with the Restoration. In our | dressed from the bar with sound and practi- 
account of George Fox, we stated that Qua-| cal arguments, which had no effect, for the 
kers then ceased for a brief space to be perse- | bill passed: it prohibited all meetings of 
cuted. This cessation lasted only for a few | more than five Quakers, under heavy penal- 
months; for so long the King adhered to bis | ties. Under this Act, their meetings in Lon- 
declaration of religious liberty, written at|don were broken up by the trained bands, 
Breda ; and then, in consequence of the plot | aud the three we have mentioned sent to 
of the Fifth-Monarchy-Men, a severe procla- | Newgate, where Hubberthorne and Burrough 
mation was issued against Aabaptists, Qua-| sank and died under the hardships of their 
kers, and Fifth-Monarchy-Men. Under this, | confinement. Newgate was then divided 
great persecution raged. Whitehead was not | into two sides, Chapel side and Justice Hall 
long in being again committed to prison. On | side. Oa the latter side the richer prisoners 
this occasion he was confined in the Vice, a| were kept. The chief persecutor of Friends 
hole, without a chimney, in the Castle-wall of | in London was Alderman Sir Richard Brown. 
Norwich. Here four of them spent the win-| After being released from Newgate, White- 
ter without a fire, except the luxury of a lit- | head was again arrested at a meeting held at 
tle charcoal, at the risk of suffocation. White | H wraleydown, and committed, after a skilful 
head was brought up before Judge Wadham | defence made by himself, by the Surrey jus- 
Wyndham, at Thetford assizes, and indicted | tices, to White Liou Prison, ia Southwark. 
for refusing to take the oath of allegiance. | So persecute t, indeed, was the Society at this 
Whitehead would not plead, and fruitlessly | time, that Whitehead writes that he always 
addressed the Judge, who had, however, in| took his nightcap in his pocket when he 
the words, “‘Take him away, jailor,’ an ar-| went to a meeting, for fear he should be 
gument that could not be disputed.” He was | carried off from it to prison. To relate all 
sent back to Norwich, but got his release in the occasions on which he was sent to prison, 
March, 1661, under a royal proclamation, | is impossible. While in White Lion Prison, 
after sixteen weeks’ confinement. In that | Whitehead, in 1663, was taken to Whitehall, 
same year, a very severe Act was framed by | and charged with being accessory to the dan- 
the Legislature against Quakers; while it! gerous plot of the Westmoreland fanatics, 
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under Captain Atkinson, of Mallerstang, | 


About the time of their release, the Long 


known as the “ Kipper Rigg Plot.” He was; Parliament had, by changes in its constitu- 


examined, but the charge against him was 
dropped, and be heard no more of it. 
Whitehead was in London during the 
plague, and also during the great fire, and 
gives, in the “Christian Progress,” accounts 
of both. The Bull and Mouth, the Society’s 
original place of meetirg in London, was de- 
stroyed by the fire. They had also meeting 
places at the Peel, in St. John’s Street, West- 
minster; at Horsleydown, ia Southward; at 
Ratcliff; at Devonshire House, in Bishops- 
gate; and at a place called Old Buildings. 
After the fire they built a place in Wkite- 
Hart Court, Grace-church Street. The cli- 
max, perhaps, of the sufferings of the Society, 
was ap Order in Council to Sir Christopher 
Wren, to pull down their meeting house at 
Horsleydown, which was done; and, when 
the Friends met on the spot where it had 
been, they were dispersed, in a very barba- 
rous manner, by foot and horse soldiers, 
After twelve years of persecution, lasting 
from 1660 to 1672, a Declaration of Indul- 
gence to Dissenters was published. Under 
this, the Society had some rest; but an im-| 
mense number, over four hundred of its mem- 
bers were actually in prison. Whitehead, 
with two others, attended at the Council 
Chamber, and addressed the King on their 
behalf, and got a promise of a pardon from 
him. This pardon Whitehead carried through, 
though he had great difficulties with the law 
officers, and others, both over law points and 
over fees. Jt was, too, no easy matter to get 
so bulky a document as a pardon for fuur 
hundred people shown to all the sheriffs in Eng- 
land; but, by Whitehead’s legal knowledge 
and ingenuity, all difficulties were surmounted. 
The Declaration of Indulgence was with- 
drawn in 1674, and persecution again com- 
menced; but the King, in 1679, on White- 
head’s application, in some degree mitigated 
it. Whitehead and two other Friends, intro- 
duced by William Chiffins, had an interview 
on the subject with the King, in his closet. 
Whitehead believed that the King was real- 
ly touched in conscience by his representa- 
tions, and that his natural inclinations against 


persecution, and for liberty of conscience, 
were frustrated by those around him. In| 


Burr, were seut to prison at Norwich. Over 
I 


March, 1679, Whitehead and a Friend named | 
a hundred pages of the “ Christian Progress ” | 


are taken up with an account of the legal, | 
or rather illegal, procecdings against them ; 
but we need hardly go into them. White- 
head argued his own case with unusual abili- 
ty, displaying great knowledge of law and le- 
gal precedents; But he and Burr did not get 
their release until July, 1680. 


tion, altered in disposition, and become mer- 
cifully inclined towards the Society of Friends. 
A Committee was appointed to consider their 
case; and Whitehead, William Penn, and 
others, were examined before it. Bills were 
brought in for their relief, but the dissolution 
stopped their progress. Sir Christopher Mus- 
grave, of Edenhal]. in Cumberland, the Tory 
leader, and a zealous Church of England 
man, used strong language over these bills, 
advocating, much to Whitehead’s surprise, 
that toleration should be exhibited to Friends. 
Another bill, with the same object, miscar- 
ried in the next Parliament, being either de- 
signedly mislaid, or elee stolen, when it should 
have been prerented for the royal assent. 

Whitehead at this time appears to have 
become the leader of the Society, and its 
official mouth-piece. We find him, on sev- 
era! octasions, going to the King, and asking 
for toleration and mercy on behalf of the 
Society, over a thousand of whose members 
were, circa 1684 or 1685, in various prisons. 
On one occasion, he addreased the King in 
Council, being, by royal permission, covered. 
On other occasions, the difficulty of the hats 
was easily got over: once he had an audience 
with the King in Hampton Park, when an 
usher gevtly removed Whitehead’s hat, and 
bung it upon the park palings. The King 
always received Whitehead with readiness, 
and occasionally discussed with him the prac- 
tices of not uncovering the head, and of using 
Thee and Thou, which, the King maintained, 
was affeciation. Up to the end of this reign, 
Whitehead continued to be fined for preach- 
ing, and the fines were taken by levies on his 
goods. 


With the reign of James II, a new era 
commenced for the Society of Friends. W hite- 
head lost no time in making personal appli- 
cation to the new monarch, and found him 
ready to grant almost all he was asked. He 
issued his warrant for a release of all Friends 
in prison, so far as he could by law. He ap- 
pointed a Commission to question and examine 
the cotamon informers, in London and Mid- 
diesex, against the Society. Under it, the 
tables were effectually turned, and some of 
those gentry were punished for perjury. [n 
the conversations the King had with White- 
head, he was, no doubt, fishing for the 5o- 
ciety’s votes at the elections; indeed, he al- 
most said as much, for he advised what man- 
ner of men they should vote for. He also 
assured Whitehead that he himself had al- 
ways been for liberty of conscience. The fa- 
mous Declaration of Indulgence which James 
II issued was as great a boon to the Friends 
as to the Papists, and after it we can gather 
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little more from Whitehead’s Journal. The | For Friends" Intelligencer. 
“Christian Progress” jumps from the reign | THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. NO. I. 
of James II to that of William III, affording | STATE OF THE SOCIETY. 
no clue as to what the Society thought of the| We are accustomed to speak of ihe sub- 
change of Government. It, indeed, hecomes | jects brought up by the periodical answering 
very meagre in the information it gives; but | of the queries laid down io the discipline of 
Whitehead was growing in years, and thecessa- | the several Yearly Meetings as the state of 
tion of persecution made his days less eventful. | Society, embracing the attendance of meetings 
We find Whitehead, after the Restoration, | and the maintenance of the several practical 
attending the House of Commons, and speak- | testimonies which the queries embrace. There 
ing before a Committee, or at the bar, in fa | is in this connection, coming up from time to 
vor of measures advantageous to the Society. | time, a subject which has long been one of 
He also headed a deputation to William III, | anxious concern: the lack of interest in So- 
to discuss the payment of tithes and the | ciety affairs apparent among a large propor- 
taking of oaths, and so impressed the King, | tion of members, shown by the gradual de- 
that, as Whitehead was afterwards told, he| cline of many meetings, the actual discontinu- 
himself maintained the deputation’s honesty | ance of some, and the diminution of numbers 
in argument with some of his lords. During | generally. 
this reign, Whitehead, by strenuous exertions,| However distasteful this topic may be, it 
procured the passing of an Act, by which | presents a question which, under the solemn 
Friends might affirm, instead of having to | duty resting upon the active men and women 
swear. ‘lo get this bill through, he himself|of the present geveration among Friends, 
saw and interviewed most of its oppcnents, and | must be met fairly and fully. The obligation 
did his best to disarm their opposition. All| we owe to our posterity and to the cause of 
his life Whitehead continued to keep a close | truth requires this of us. A brief review and 
watch over all Parliamentary bills that might | comparison of the state of things existing 
affect the Society, and by his exertions se | among those claiming to be Friends, at the 
cured considerable alleviations for it. When | present time and at some former periods, will 
Peter the Great was in England, Whitehead | serve to show the need there is for earnest in- 
headed a deputation to him, with an address, | quiry as to the cause of existing deficiencies 
but they did not obtain an interview. The | and the proper remedies. 
“Christian Progress” closes in 1711, when| The number of Friends in England toward 
Whitehead was about seventy-four. the close of the seventeenth century, has been 
In 1714, he attended with an address from | estimated at 60,000, or about one in one 
the Society to King George I., on his acces- | hundred and thirty of the population. Esti- 
sion to the throne, and, after the presentation | mates made within a few years past fix the 
f the address, made a congratulatory speech | number at about 14,000, or one in eleven 
tohim. He also had an interview with the | hundred of the population. 
Prince of Wales, by whom he was very kind-| In the United States there has also been a 
ly received. In 1715, after the suppression | declension everywhere among those bearing 
if the rebellion, and again in 1716, be pre- the name of Friends, except in one or more 
sented congratulatory addresses to the King. | of the Western Orthodox Yearly Meetings, 
Even in his eighty-sixth year, he employed | where recently there has been aun increase, 
his pen, and produced a small treatise, called | accompanied, however, as the writer ventures 
“An Epistle to our Christian Friends.” | to suggest, by a virtual abandonment of the 
George Whitehead died in 1722-3, aged | religion of Friends. In the Yearly Meeting 
eighty-seven, and was buried in that Campus | of Orthodox Friends of Philadelphia, ac- 
Sacer of Dissent, Bunhill Fields. For long | cording to their own account, there were laid 
he kept a grocer’s shop in London. He was|down from 1830 to 1868 thirty per cent. of 
twice marriel, first, in 1670, to a widow, | their meetings. and in numbers there was a 
Anne Downer, who died in 1686. In 1688,| decline from 1839 to 1868 of forty-two per 
he married Ann Goddard, who kept a shop | cent. 
in Whitechapel, and was daughter of Cap-| In the Yearly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
tain Richard Goddard, a clothier, of Read-| delphia, there has been a decline of about 
ing. Whitehead had no children. | one-fifth in numbers since the separation of 
———— | 1827, while, in the same time, the general 
Whether thralled or exiled, | population has more than doubled. And yet 
oft bether poor or rich thou be, the decline has not been so much in numbers 
hether praised or reviled, ae . > 
Not @ ruah it is to thee : as in interest, as manifested in regard to the 
This nor that thy rest doth win thee, attendance of meetings, and participation in 
Bat the mind that is within thee. Society affairs—leaving out of view for the 
— Wither, 1632. present the interest that has recently been 
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created by the introduction in maby places thought and Christian earnestness, whether it is 

of First-day schools and other movements not favorable or unfavorable to the Society, whether jt 

toa te tien eoabee eemeniuntions. refers the diminution of its influence to degeneracy, 

recognized by E 8 s to something wrong in the original constitution of 

The subject of the gradual but uniform | the body, to the rules which it has adopted for its 

diminution of the numbers and relative in-| government, or to some extraneous cause.” 

fluence of Fiiends everywhere during the 

last century has been one of much anxiety, 

not only to Friends themselves. but to others 

who are sensible of the beneficent influence 

they have in time past exerted, and might 

still exert, upon the world around them. 
This decline having gone steadily on from 

year to year, and for several generations, 

there arises something more than a presump- 

tion that Friends are themselves either una- 

ble to fathom the cause, or have thus far been 

incapable of applying a remedy, else they 

would pot have suffered this state of things 

so long to continue. In any view that may 

be taken it is a question of very great im- 

portance and much difficulty, and requires 

for its solution a thorough and careful analy- 

sis and study of the nature of the religion | jg rare for any religious society to have the 

professed by Friends, and a fearless and ex- | benefit of. It is proposed to make from time 

haustive inquiry as to how far and faithfully | to time some selections from these essays. 

the present action of the Society accords} Before proceeding, however, to an exami- 

with its true principles and enlightened rea-| nation of the causes of the existing state of 

son. The investigation, like the probe and things, in connection with which itis designed 

knife of the surgeon, guided by intelligence | to quote the essays before referred to, it is 


and a resolute hand, must proceed regularly | important to determine as far as can be some 
and systematically to the root of the disease, | preliminary points which may serve as land 
regardless alike of ill judged remonstrances \ 


In response to this offer, many essays were 
written of greater or less merit, some in this 
country, but mostly in England, and a num- 
ber of them were printed. It is not import- 
ant to the purpose for which they are here 
referred to, which essays drew the prizes, 
Some of them contained many very pertinent 
and practival suggestions as to the causes of 
the low state of Friends in England, and the 
reforms which were needed, and much might 
be drawn from them tbat, with an intelli. 
gent application, would be of great value to 
Friends everywhere. They are particularly 
valuable as coming from persons who, whether 
members of the Society of Friends or not, 
wrote from an independent standpoint, and 
their criticisms are of a character which it 


marks in the course of our investigation. 
and incidental but unavoidable wounds which | The causes of the decline of Friends, what- 
form part of the healing process. | ever they may be, are either fundamental or 
This subject has excited more interest per-| superficial in their character. The defect lies 
haps in England than it has in this country. | either in the essential principles of the Socie- 
About twelve years ago,a@ prize was there | ty, or in the administration of its disciplinary 
offered for the best essay upon it, certain | affairs. All must admit that it is mainly in 
named persons to be the judges. The av | one or the other. If the difficulty is funda- 
nouncement was published in the newspapers | mental, rendering the Society valueless as to 
at the time in the following terms: the religious requirements ot the present day, 
** SOCIETY OF FRIENDS—PRIZE ESSAY. ! then, having survived the period of its use 
‘A gentleman who lamen’s that, notwithstandirg | fulness, it had better disband. If there be 
the population of the United Kingdom has more tha. | any who take that view there can be no con- 
loubled itself in the last fif'y years, the Society of | 2 : . 7 .. 
Friends is less ia number than at the beginning of | troversy with them except as to its correct 
the century ; and who beleves that the Sociery at | D€8S, and this it is not proposed to discuss. 
ue time bore a powerful witness to the world con | All who are unwilling, as is the writer, to 
cerning some of the errors to which itis most prone, admit the existence of any radical defect in 
cad ga fe rut which ae the most secs | the principles of the Society rightly under 
oe ne ness ms oe Brae aay Qe’o™ | stood, must of necessity concede that there is 
ing more and more feeble, is anxious to ottain light . . y 
reapec'ing the causes of this change He offers a | something wrong as to the conduct and man- 
prize of one bundred gui: eas for the best essay that | agement of Society affairs, or in the conduct 
shall be writtea on the subject, and a prize of fifty and practices of the members, which ever way 
guineas for the ore nextin merit. He has asked we may express it. of the present and one or 
three gentlemen, not members of the Society of two ff ti j th rds. the 
Friends, to pronounce judgment on the essays, 0 FOrmer gemcranons. BS Gener Words, 
which sball be sent to them. They have all some | C@U8€8 of the decline of Friends, and conee- 
acquaintance with the bistory of the Society of | quently the proper remedies, are to be found 
Friends, and some interest in its existing members; | jn, and are confined to those matters which 
and as they are likely toregard the subject from dif- | are the subjects of human wisdom, and in 
ferent points of view, be trusts that their decision regard to whieh we are to exercise the facul- 
ty of reason, aided by observation and ex- 


will be impartial ; that they will not expect to find 
perience, and the ready promptings of com- 





i 





their own opinions represented in the essays; and 
that they will choose the one which exhibits most 
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mon sense, guided and directed as our con- 
duct should be, in all important matters, by 
the light of Divine Truth. 

On this preliminary point, as well as the 
main question, the language of Samuel Foth- 
ergill, the writer of one of the essays before 
mentioned, may be appropriately introduced. 
He says: “ The weak point, whatever it is, 
cannot be on the part of the great Master 
who raised them (Friends) up, and thrust 
them out ; nor of the Holy Spirit, the Guide, 
the Comforter, who is pledged to abide with 
His people forever ; nor of the Book of books, 
for that is able as ever to make wise unto sal- 
vation. 
part of the fabric which man has constructed. 
Individual unfaithfulness, the favorite out- 
ery of the Friends—though, alas! too com- 
mon—will not explain the state of things. 
That unfaithfulness itself must have an ade- 
quate cause.” And to this may be added a 
line from another of the writers aforesaid, 
W. C. Westlake, who says, “The Friends 
are not degenerate in principles, but in prac- 
tices.” 

It is important t» keep in view the point 
we have been endeavoring to make clear, 
that the fault is in those matters which are 
the proper subjects for the exercise of com- 
mon intelligence in the adaptation of means 
to ends, and the variation of modes and forms 
to meet the ever changing exigencies of hu- 
man Society, and not in principles which do 
not change. This is important because ia the 
one case the deficiency is brought home to 
ourselves individually and a more searching 
inquiry is demanded and greater freedom of 
criticism admissible than in the other. 

Another material point is to be deduced 
from the nature, or from the locality, sv to 


speak, of the causes of declension, whatever | 


they may be, and that is, that as they do not 
affect the principles of the Society, so no de- 
parture from or modification of any essen- 
tial principle is needed in the way of remedy. 
T. H.S 


+08 - ——— 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


The meeting of Ministers and Elders of 


Ohio Yearly Meeting convened at Mount 
Pleasant on seventh-day the 24th instant, and 
was attended by several Friends of a neigh- 
boring Yearly Meeting. A deep feeling 
seemed to spread over the meeting, and some 
of the Ministers were bap ized into a sense of 
our condition, and enabled to portray in clear 
and emphatic language the only way of en- 
largement from the thraldom that must en- 
sue from a lack of obedience to the require- 
ments of the law of love. 
plishment of the usual business of the first 


Io short, the failure must be in that | 


After the accom- | 
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sitting the meeting adjourned to fourth-day 
morning, the 28th instant, at 8 o’clock. 
On first-day, two large, solemn and inter- 
esting meetings were held in the Yearly 
| Meeting-house, attended by many persons 
| not in membership with us, who seemed glad- 
ly to receive the truth as livingly portrayed 
| by some in attendance with us. I thiok it 
may be truly said that we have seldom, if 
ever, had more solemn and interesting pub- 
lie meetings than on these occasions. It was 
evident that many had come with a higher 
and holier motive than merely to see and 
hear, and had brought with them a portion of 
that celestial love ready to be quickened into 
newness of life by the gospel power with 
which some of the servants were eminently 
endued. 

On second-day, at 10 o’clock, the business 
session of the Yearly Meeting convened. A 
solemn covering overspread the body, which 
was largely composed of those in the younger 
and middle walks of life. The solid deport- 
ment and deep attention of these clearly 
manifested the concern of their hearts. Much 
valuable counsel was given, which seemed to 
find a response in the minds of even the very 
young. The usual business of reading the 
minutes of Friends in attendance with us 
from other Yearly Meetings, the reading of 
three of the Epistles received, and the appoint- 
ment of committees, etc., occupied the session. 

On third-day morning a covering of Di- 
vine love was sensibly felt by many minds. 
Beautiful and touching testimonies to a pure 
and innocent life directed to the little boys, 
and those in the younger walks of life, was 
the early exercise of the session. After which 
the two remaining Epistles were read. The 
| state of society was then entered into, and a 
deep feeling pervaded the minds of at least 
some Friends, that those pure and righteous 
testimonies given to us as a people to bear 
should be carried out in the true spirit that 
prompted them in the beginning. That no 
fourm o¢ appearance, however specious it 
might be, could answer the end without a 
firm reliance upoo that inward and spiritual 
light to which every rational mind is called. 
The answers to the queries denoted deficien- 
cies, and particularly in the attendance of 
our mid-week meetings, which appear to be 
much neglected by many. 


Oa fourth-day morning, the adjourned ses- 
| sion of the meeting of Ministers and Elders 
convened. A feeling of deep solicitude was 
felt by many for upright walking and heart- 
felt dedicaticn of the members of this body ; 
much counsel and admonition were given. 
After the adjournment of this meeting, the 
padlic meeting for worship was held at 10 
o’clock, which was solemn and orderly, and 
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was felt to be owned by the Great Head of| influence, is greatly mistaken. It clings so 
the Church. Beautiful illustrations from the | closely to him that no effort can ever shake 
Jewish Record, as also from other portions of | it off, no counter-influence can ever destroy 
the Scriptures, were rendered, setting forth | it; it asserts itself in all his habits of thought 
that the dispensations of the all-wise Father | and action, in his principles, his tastes, his 
to his children were similar in all ages, and | choices. Into the new home life, which 
to all races of men, and that these dispensa-| probably awaits him, he carries the tenden- 
tions in all time have rested upon the fullfil | cies of the old, and thus perpetuates them to 
ment of the law of love and obedience to| future generations, while he is himself again 
Divine requirings. In the afternoon a joint | .nsensibly, but powerfully worked upon by the 
session of men and women Friends was held | new elements which surround him, and which 
for the purpose of considering the report of | continue to sway him through his entire life. 
the committee on the Indian Concern. Great| It is strange that an influence at once so 
attention was paid to the report and the ac-| powerful and enduring, so deep-rooted and 
companying dicuments, and much interest | so wide-epread, and one to which every indi- 
manifested in the cause. vidual is constantly contributing his share 

On fifth-day at 10 o’clock, the closing ses-| for good or for evil, should not obtain more 
sion of the meeting convened, and continued | serious consideration and systematic contro! 
until near 3 o’clock in the afternoon; many | than it generally does. Great care is taken 
subjects were considered and disposed of, af-| to prepare youth of both sexes for business 
ter which the meeting closed under a feeling | and society, to instill knowledge that shall fit 
of concern for the preservation of its mem-| them for gaining a livelihood, and accom- 
bers in the bond of true brotherhood. | plishments that shall render them attractive; 

8th mo. 30th, 1872. S.S.T. | but for the special duties and responsibilities 
which await them as guardians of home life, 


Many a discouraged mother folds her tired there is scarcely any educational provision 
hands at night, and feels as if she had, after made. Of all the functions of social life, 
all, done nothing, although she has not spent | 2006 18 more oenear oe complex, more 
an idle moment since she rose. Is it nothing vital to human welfare, and yet more gener. 
that your helpless little children have had ally overlooked in every system, even that of 
some one to come to with all their childish | culture. | Crude and hasty ree 
griefs and joys? Is it nothing that your hus- momentary impulses, dictates of sudden feel- 
band fecls “safe” when he is away to his | !8 ° eo too often rule the home life, 
business, because your careful hand directs inetead oie well reasoned out roe 
everything at home? Is it nothing when his pe rere and or y i a 
business is over, that he has the blessed refuge ate d ne Not that le Pit — “es oe 
of home, which you have done your best to rouned of one particle of ite. sweet as ‘ae 
brighten and refine? Oh! weary and faith- fresh naturalness, or equared by rule and law 
fal aneblier, you little know your power when until it becomes a painful scene of artificial 
you say atten dens nothing -" Thee restraints. The domestic fireside that is not 
book in which a fairer record than this is animated by love and warmed by noble and 


Galticattideneuniens sane tatee Rivest generous impulses, is cold and cheerless in- 
8 J . : deed, and deserves not the name of home. 


No wise methods, no system however excel- 
INFLUENCE OF HOME LIFE. lent, can atone for the absence of the full, 
Of the various social influences by which | rich and tender affection which is the very 
we are surrounded, and which combine to| soul of the family home. But the highest 
form our characters and direct our lives, love, that which desires above all things the 
there is none so potent and perpetual as that | best welfare of its object, cannot be content 
of the family home. All others work irreg-| with simply loving and being loved. It must 
ularly, or at intervals, or at some special lead to thought, study, aud plan, it must wel- 
part of life; but this operates silently,| come arduous exertion snd continual self- 
steadily and powerfully on every individual | sacrifice, it must sink itself and its own needs, 
from the cradle to the grave. In the earliest | in the earnest effort wisely and intelligently 
and most impressible years of life it has no | to bless its object. 
rival ; in things large and small, important| Thereis a general feeling, especially among 
and trivial, in looks, tones and gestures, in | men, that home is rather a place for rest and 
the daily details of conduct, in the mental | comfort than for exertion and sacrifice. It 
attitude, in moral standards of duty, its in-| is not unnatural that he who has been en- 
fluence is unbounded. The youth, who, on| gaged in patient toil of any kind through 
emerging from his home into a more individ-| the day, should turn with joy to a peaceful 
ual life, fancies that he is now free from its' and bappy home, hoping there to find solace 
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and refreshment. But if this be the only or| Curistran Perrecrtion is the perfection 
even the main idea of the domestic hearth, | of love, of desire, of effurt—not the climax of 
it will be inadequate to fulfil even its own| attainment. A man can never be too right- 
requirements. The duties and responsibili-|eous to grow; not until a cedar can be too 
ties of a home well fulfilled are the essence | healthy and strong to grow—too full of sap 
of all its happiness, and he will leok in vain| to put forth a new bud, expand a new leaf, 
for domestic joy or even rest, who is not| start out a new bough, fashion a new cone, 
ready to sacrifice both, when necessary for | and enlarge its own trank.—Alexander Clark. 
the happiness and wellare of his family. A | —— —---——-—- 
curious sermon was ovce preached from the | 

suggestive text, “And David returned to | S, 

bless his household,” enumerating the vari- | yy otafiso ss 

ous motives and intents of the heads of fami- | 

lies as they return from their daily business 

to their various homes, and contrasting them| FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 
with those of the Psalmist. 


Still more does the well-being of the family| My time has been more fully occupied this 
home depend on the character and aims of| year than ever, but I have been favored with 
the wife and mother. She who prefers the|a quiet mind most of the time, and have rest- 
gratification of her own tastes to the happi-| ed in faith and peace upon the love and wis- 
ness or interests of her household, can neither | dom of our Heavenly Father, 


give nor receive the blessings of domestic} Thou saakes one remark in thy letter that 
joy. It matters not what those tastes may|[ wish to allude to. Thou speaks of mipis- 
be—whether for dress or show, or luxury or | ters speaking to relieve their own minds, and 
ease, or fashion or excitement of any kind—| to fiud peace. I have often thought that 
if she does not hold them in subservience to | however burdened their minds might be, that 
the welfare of those under her roof, they will | as a motive was a selfish one, and well cal- 
prove the ruin of the family home. If there | culated to neutralize the valuable effect of 
is any spot on earth where love and truth | their services upon the audience. If they 
should reign—where selfishness should be) feel a living ardent concern for the souls of 
crushed, and kindly efforts for the interests| those addressed—a Christ-like yearning to 
of others should be put forth with wisdom | Jead them in the way of salvation, selfish mo- 
and discretion, it is in the family. Each | tives, even of peace to their own minds, seem 
member has in his or her possession the keep- | to me to be precluded. 
ing of a vast amount of good. If it is dealt) [ cannot help longing for more evidence of 
out with a generous and self-sacrificing hand, | Christ like action, feeling and power, among 
it will multiply in ten-fold blessings upon all;| the “Christians” of this intelligent age. I 
if it is withheld, it will dry up and wither | believe the world, as a mass, moves onward 
in the selfish grasp. Let parents and chil-| and upward, and counting by generations, it 
dren, brothers and sisters strive to beeome as | js, perhaps, even a graod progress; but do 
familiar with the hearts and feelings of one we, as professors of the purest and most re- 
another as they now are with their counte-| fined “theory” of religion, keep pace with 
nances ; to appreciate the desires, aims and | chis progress, and stand as near the forefront 
hopes that animate each other, 80 as to be} as in the earlier days of our Society? I am 
able to give intelligently the sympathy and | not one that mourns for the “ good old days.” 
aid and counsel that shall bind each to|[ believe the days are better now than in 
each in complete and happy unison. | any previous period since the decline into the 
Oa nothing is the welfare of a nation more | dark middle-ages, but I do feel that while the 
dependent than on the character of its fami-| average is better, aud the “ masses” in aod 
ly homes. In proportion as they are lightly | out of our Society are better, and living on & 
esteemed is the government feeble or tyran-| higher plane, yet those who“ walk with God, 
vical, and the nation, as that of France, con-| and become self sacrificing, powerful preach- 
tinually disorganizing; and could we see an | ers of His word, seem to be fewer in propor- 
utterly homeless community, there we should | tion to the numbers and the opportunities 
also fiad either anarchy or despotism. It is| now thanthen. I do not forget the hundreds 
incalculable to how great an extent a wise | who are quietly devoting their lives to the 
and aff:ctionate family discipline supersedes | good of humanity here and there throughout 
the necessity for the penalties of the law,| the world. They are indeed the preachers of 
gives good and honorable citizens to the com- | righteousness—oftentimes humble, God-lov- 
munity, and prepares men and women for the | ing, maa-loving disciples. I believe that if 
varied and complex duties of life which await | the heart is kept right God will make a way 
them.—Publie Ledger. for all the true and valuable service that He 
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finds for us to do ; but the greatness of the 
field and the ripeness of the harvest oppress 
me in view of the fewness of the deeply and 
livingly exercised laborers. 





Rest assured there is in my heart for thy 
husband and thyself, a feeling that prompts 
a daily remembrance, with the earnest desire 
that you may fill your allotted spheres with the 
dignity and humility becoming the Christian. 

The Good Hand is ever near to support 
you and toenable you “to bear the cross 
and despise the shame,” whenever that shall 
be required by your Divine Teacher. Blessed 
thought! Our Heavenly Father does not 
lead His children into paths not blessed with 
His own saving presence, but “ when He puts 
forth, He goes before and His reward is with 
Him.” Asashepherd, He gently leads the 
young and tender of His flock ; but as they 
grow their strength is to be increased by the 
exercise of the powers with which they have 
been furnished. Precious friends, keep near 
your Heavenly Guide, and all will be well. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. - 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 14, 1872. 


Tue Society or Frtenps—We com- 
mence in this number a series of essays 
under this title, by T. H. S. We pub- 
lished in a former volume a few essays by 
him, containing some of the views he now 
proposes to present more fully, as they have 
matured into convictions. While recogniz- 
ing an earnest religious concern on the part 
of the writer, and uniting with him in regard 
to some of the causes of declension in our So- 
ciety, we yet are not prepared to endorse all 
his views. Relying, however, on what we 
know of his spirit, his love for the Society of 
which he is a member, and his respect for its 
testimonies, we have no fear that the investi- 
gation he proposes to enter into will do harm 
to any vital principle. The Society of Friends 
above all others should court investigation 
into its principles and testimonies. As a 
means of disseminating them, this stands 
next in importance to living them out in 
daily practice ; and if, as a Society, we have 
unconsciously slidden into modes of thought 
or customs that obstruct the growth and 
spread of that vital principle we make pro- 
fession of, let us welcome the shaking which 
will remove it out of the way, having full 
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confidence that that which cannot be shaken 
will remain. T. H. S. says, in his note to 
us: 
of duty that has impressed me for several 
yeurs, and I desire the responsibility of it to 
rest entirely upon me. 
out of place if you prefer to disclaim any re- 
sponsibility on your part. 
position that readers now can generally un- 
derstand.” 


“ This work is undertaken from a sense 


I shall not think it 


I think this is a 


“While several of the first articles will 


present what may seem a discouraging view, 
I think the whole will not appear so to our 
branch of the Society.” 





ee 


“East HampurG FRIEenpDs’ Institute.” 


—From a pamphlet with which we have been 


furnished, we learn that this Institute is be- 
ing fairly patronized by Friends and others, 
having had under its care during the past 
year 67 pupils in the boys’ and 60 in the 
girls’ department. “It is pleasantly situated 
in the thriving and healthy village of East 
Hamburg, ten miles south east from Buffalo,” 
with which there is communication by a daily 
line of stages, thus rendering the situation, 
though retired, easy of access. The Institu- 
tion has a Board of twelve Managers, the 
majority of whom are members of the Socie- 
ty of Friends. Their design is not to make 
it a sectarian school, but “to surround the 
children with the practical workings of the 
Society, which lead to a high and pure mor- 
ality.” 

To accommodate a class of students who 
can attend only during the winter, there will 
be a reorganization of classes at the middle of 
the Fall term, which occurs about the 1st of 
the Eleventh month—giving a term of twen- 
ty weeks to the close of the Winter term. For 
further particulars address, Isaac Baker, 
Superintendent, East Hamburg, Erie Co., 
N.Y. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PENITENTIARY CoNn- 
GREss.—We have delayed a notice of the 
proceedings of this assembly, which met in 
London on the 3d of Seventh month, and 
continued its sessions until the 13th, in the 
hope of obtaining a full account of its move- 
ments, 

The National Standard of this month con- 
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tains “ a summary of the prevailing topics ” 
in the form of 24 propositions. Our limited 
space is not adapted to so long an article, 
but we will endeavor to make an abstract 
that will furnish our readers with such parts 
as appeared to us of the most importance in 
the administration of prison discipline and 
the reformation of criminals. 

“ There was a large attendance of delegates 
from nearly all the civilized nations of the 
world, and the discussions covered a wide 
range of topics.” The treatment of crimin- 
als was largely entered into—the great object 
being the moral regeneration of the prisoner, 
which would be also the best guararty of the 
public security against a repetition of crime. 

“In the prison, as in free society, there 
must be the stimulus of some personal ad- 
vantage accruing from the prisoner’s efforts. 
Giving prisoners an interest in their indus- 
try and good conduct tends to give them ben- 
eficial thoughts and habits; and what no 
severity of punishment will enforce, a moder- 
ate personal interest will readily obtain.” 

In criminal treatment moral forces should 
be relied upon with as little admixture of 
physical force as may be, the vbject being to 
make upright and industrious freemen rather 
than orderly and obedient prisoners. Brute 
force may make good prisoners; moral train- 
ing alone will make good citizens. 

‘*Nevertheless, unsuitable indulgence is as per- 
nicious as unsuitable severity, the true principle 
being to place the prisoner in a position of stern 
adversity, from which be must work his way out 
by bis own exertions, that is, by diligent labor and a 
constant course of voluntary self-command end 
self-denial. Asa rule, reformation can be attained 
only through a severe training. Itis in a benevo- 
lent adversity, whether in the freedom of ordinary 
life or the servitude of the prison, that all the manly 
Virtues are born and nurtured. Itis easy encugh 


give back to him his machood. Hence all disci- 
plinary punishments that inflict unnecessary pain or 
bumiliation, should be abolished as of evil influence ;: 
and, instead, the penalty for prison offences should 
be the forfeiture of some privilege, or of a part of 
the progress already made towards liberation, with 
or without diminished food or a period of stricter 
confinement. There is no greater mistake in the 
whole compass of penal discipline than its studied 
imposition of degradation as a part of punishment. 
Such imposition destroys every better impulse and 
aspiration. It crushes the weak, irritates the strong, 
and indisposes all to submission and reform. It 
is trampling where we ought to raise, and is there- 
fore as unchristian in principle as it is unwise in 
policy. On the other hand, no imposition would be 
so improving, none so favorable to the cultivation 
of the prisoner’s self respect, self-command, and re- 
covery of manhood, as the making of every devia- 
tion from the lise of right bear on present privilege 
or ultimate release. Such punishments would be as 
the drop of water that wears away the granite rock, 
and would, without needless pain or wanton cruelty, 
and especially without further injury to their man- 
hood, subdue at length even the most refractory.” 

A system of prison discipline to be truly 
reformatory must gain the will of the convict. 
He is to be amended, but this is impossible 
with his mind in a state of hostility. There 
must be a harmony of wills. But to this 
end the officer must really choose the good of 
the prisoner, and the prisoner must remain in 
his choice long enough for virtue to become 
a habit. 

No prison can become a school of reform 
till there ison the part of the officers a hearty 
desire and intention to accomplish this object. 
Such a purpose universally entertained by 
prison officers would revolutionize prison dis- 
cipline by changing its whole spirit, and re- 
forms would follow such change as naturally 
as the harvest follows the sowing. 





























“Tn order to the reformation of imprisoned crim- 
inals, there must also be, in the minds of prison of- 
for a bad man to put up with a little more degrada- | ficers, a serious conviction that they are capable of 
tion, a little more contumely, a few more blows or | being reformed, since no man can heartily pursue 
harsh restrictions; but to set his shoulder to the | an object at war with his inward beliefs ; no man 
wheel, t» command his temper, his appetites, his | can earnestly strive to accomplish what, in bis heart, 
self-iodulgent propensities, to struggle steadily out | he deepairs of accomplishing. Doubt is the prelude 
of his position—and all voluntarily, all from an in- | of failure ; confidence a guarantees of success. No- 
ward impulse, stimulated by a moral necessity— | thiog so weakens moral forces as unbelief; nothing 
this is a harder task, a far heavier imposition. Yet | imparts to them such vigor as faith. ‘Be it unto 
it is just this training that a right prison discipline | thee according to tby faith,’ is the statement of a 
must exact. fundamental principie of success in all human en- 

“Tt is essential to a reformatory prison treat- | terprises, especially when our work lies within the 
ment that the self-respect of the prisoner should be | realm of mind and morals. 
cultivated to the utmost, and every effort made to “* Work, education, and religiodfincludiog io this 
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latter moral instruction) are the three great forces 
to be employed in the reformation of criminals. In- 
dustrial training should have a broader and bigher 
development in prisons than is now commonly the 
case. Work is no less an auxilliary to virtue tban 
it isa meang of support. Steady, active, honorable 
labor is the basis of ali refermatory discipline. Ed- 
ucation is a vital force in the reformation of the 
fallen. Its tendency is 'o quicken thought, inspire 
self-respect, excite to higher aims, open new fields 
of exertions, and supply a healthful substitute for 
low and vicious amusements. Of all reformatory 
agencies, religion is first in importance, because 
most powerful in its action upon the buman heart 
and life. In vain are all devices of coercion and 
repression, if the heart and conscience which are 
beyond all power of external control, are left un- 
touched 


“Individualization is an essential principle of a 
reformatory prison discipline. To insure the high- 
est improvement, prisoners must, to a certain extent, 
be treated personally. While they are all placed 
under a general law, the conduct of each should be 
specially noted. The improving effect of such a 
verification to each of his progress in virtue, would 
be great. It would be a first step towards restoring 
to him that feeling of relf-1espect, without which no 
recovery will ever be found permanent. .Each sbould 
be enabled to know the light in which his conduct 
is viewed by those placed over him ; for thus alone, 
as his good resolutions strengthen, will he be enabled 
to correct that wherein he may be found deficient.” 

“Repeated short sentences are believed to be 
worse than useless, their tendancy being rather to 
stimulate than to repress transgression in petty of- 
fenders. The object here is less to punish than to 
save. But reformation is a work of time; and a 
benevolent regard to the crimin»! himself as well 
as the protection of society, requires that his sen- 
tence be long enough forr. formatory process to take 
effect. It is the judgment of this Congress that 
every penal de’ention should have in view, above 
all, the time of the prisoner's liberation, and that 
the entire discipline of a prison sbould be organized 
mainly with a view to prevent relapses. 

“There are two well defiued classes engaged in 
criminal operations, who may be called the capital- 
ists of crime and its operatives. It is worthy of in- 
quiry whether society bas not made a mistake in its 
warfare upon crime, and whether it would not be 
better to strike at the few capitalists as a class, than 
at the many operative plunderers one by one. Let 
ii direct its blows against the connection between 
criminal capital and criminal Jabor, nor furbear its 
assaults till it has wholly broken and dissolved that 
union. 

“ It is the conviction of this Congress that one of 
the most effective agencies in the repression of crime 
would be the eractment of laws for the education 

f all the childreu of the State. Better to force ed- 


ucation upon the people than to force them into 
prison to expiate crimes of which the neglect of 
education and consequent ignorance have been the 
occasion, if not the cause. 

“This Congress arraigns society itself a3 in no 
slight degree accountable for the invasion of its 
rights and the warfare upon its interests practised 
by the criminal classes. Does society take all the 
steps which it easily might, to change the circum- 
stances in our social state that lead to crime, or, 
when crime bas been commiited, to cure the pro- 
clivity to it generated by these circumstances? It 
cannot be pretended. Let society, then, lay the case 
earnestly to its conscience, and strive to mend in 
both directions. Offences, we are told by a high 
authority, must come, but a special woe is denounced 
against those through whom they come. Let States 
and communities t»ke heed that that woe fall not 
upon their bead. 


“ Prison architecture is a matter of grave import- 
ance. Prisons of every class should be subs‘antial 
structures, affording gratification by their design 
and material toa pure taste, but not costly or highly 
ornate. The chief points to be aimed at in prison 
construction are, security, perfect ventilation, an 
upfailing supply of pure water, the best facilities 
for industrial labor, convenience of markets, ease of 
supervision, adaptation to reformatory aims, and a 
rigid, though not parsimonious economy. 

“A right application of the principles of sanitary 
science in the construction and arrangement of 
prisons is a point of vital moment. The apparatus 
tor heating and ventilation should be the best that 
is koown; sunlight, air and water should be afford- 
ed according to the abundance with which nature 
has provided them; the dietary and clothing should 
be plain, but wholesome, comfortable, and in suffi- 
cient, but not extravagant, quantity; the bedsteads, 
beds and bedding not costly, but decent, well-aired, 
and free from vermin ; the hospital accommodations | 
medical stores, and surgical instruments should be 
all that humanity requires or science can supply ; 
and all needed means for personal cleanliness should 
be without stint. 


‘Asa principle that crowns all, and is essential 
to all, it is our conviction that no prison system can 
be perfect, or successful to the most cesirable ex- 
tent, without some central or supreme authority to 
sit at the helm, guiding, controlling, unifying, and 
vitalizing the whole. All the departments of the 
preventive, reformatory and penal institutions of a 
State should be moulded into one homogeneous and 
effective system; its parts mutually answering to 
and supporting one another; and the whole anima- 
ted by the same spirit, aiming at the same objects, 
and subject to the same control; yet without loss ot 
the advantages of concurring local organizations, 
and of voluntary aid, wherever such aid is altaina- 
ble, and may be judiciously aud wisely admitted.” 

“This Congress is of the opinion that, both in 
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the official administration of such a system, and the 
volunt»ry co operation ef citizens therein, ‘he agency 
of women may be employed with good effect. 


“The work of the Congress, so far as it 
covered the proposed field of inquiry con- 
cerning the prevention and repression of 
crime” the article states, “ was as a whole 
well done, and cannot be otherwise than fruit- 
ful in good results.’ May this prediction 
be verified! The system recommended in 
the treatment of convicts, in its leading fea- 
tures is very similar to-that practiced by the 
Eastern State Penitentiary in Philadelphia. 
Yeurs may elapse before the public mind is 
prepared to carry out in its fullness this hu- 
mane policy, but it is gradually gaining 
ground and being more favorably received 
by the thinking portion of the community, 
and we trust it will, in time, become a uni- 
versal principle of action. 


MARRIED. 


BACON—ELLUIS.—On the 4th of 9th month, 1872, 
with the approbation of Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, Phila., Thomas P. Bacon to Annie EF. Ellis. 


DIED. 


TOMLINSON.—On the morning of the 16th of 8th 
month, 1872, Griffiih S., eldest son of Samuel S. and 
Rachel Towlinsop, in the 40th year of his age; a 
member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Obio. His 
sufferings were long and severe, yet they were borne 
with patience and resignation. He ofien expressed 
a desire to be released, but would add, “I must 
await the Lord's time.’’ “The Lord makes no mia- 
takes.” ‘“ Mark the perfect man and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.” 

COUK.—On the 19th of 8th month, 1872, at Lon- 
don Grove, Chester Co., Pa., of typhoid fever, Lydia 
P., daughter of Ennion J. and Sarah Cook, in the 
28th year of her age. 

CROASDALE.—On the 19th of 7th month, 1872, 
Elizabeth P. Cruasdale, widow of the late James P. 
Croasdale, in the 40th year of her age; a member of 
Byberry Mootbly Meeting. 








THE CALAVERAS BIG TREES, 
Lake Tauor, July, 1872. 


I have said nothing in my previous letters 
about wild-flowers. In fact we saw none; at 
least so residents in California told us. “ The 
flowers are entirely gone,” taney remarked, 
with that moral assurance which is almost 
more impressive than legal proof. And of 
course we did not dare distrust the word of 
these experts. 

Left to ourselves, to the evidence of our 
senses, we should certainly have iosisted that 
never before in our lives had such wealth of 
flowers, such variety of kinds, and shapes, 


and tints come within our knowledge. Every ' 
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ravine, every tangled thicket was hung and 
garlanded with blossoming things. Great 
belts of bloom swept up the mountain walls ; 
each mile of ascent revealed a new Flora ; 
the very way-sides teemed wih color. And 
yet this display, so unusual and beautiful in 
our eyes, was but the scanty gleanings of the 


magnificent harvest which each spring turns: 


California into one great flower-garden from 
Sierras to the shore. 

Accustomed to the bare ruggedness of our 
higher New England altitudes, it was a con- 
stant astonishment to find such evidences of 
fertility on lofty mountains. Growing close 
to great sheets of snow on the summit of Sen- 
tinal Dome, nearly two thousand feet higher 
than Mt. Washington, we gathered Solomon’s 
seal, ferns, forget-me-nots and a little clove 
pink, spicy and fragrant as that which blooms 
in home-gardens. And winding down the 
Sierra slopes and among the foot-hills on our 
way from the Yo Semite, we were perpetual- 
ly tinding new shrubs and trees and vines to 
wonder over. 

Now it was superb groves of sugar-pines 
with straight, shaft-like stems, dense vivid 
foliage, and bright cones a foot and a half 
long. Now, long tree-trunks, curiously and 
regularly perforated with small holes by the 
woodpeckers, who, later in the season, fit into 
each hole an acorn, and thus make of the 
tree a winter storehouse. Now it was mag- 
nificent live oaks hung with dense masses of 
mistletoe, or groves of white oak with gleam- 
ing stems. Or, driving through thickets of 
Manzanita, wafts of fragrance would be borne 
on the wind, like grape blossom or trailing 
arbutus. an odor indescribably rare and deli- 
cate. When we passed a fortnight before, 
the hill-sides had been white with grease- 
wood blossoms. This bush with an ugly name 
is a beautiful thing, like a hot house heath 
trying to be a larch-tree, or vice versa. Now 
the whiteness had faded into a rich umber 
brown which clothed the slopes in masses. 
California lilac, white and purple, wild 
laurestinus, spirseas of different kinds, tan- 
gled mats of white convolvuluson sandy banks, 
bright scarlet pinks with deep fringed edges, 
clouds of crimson Clarkia, yellow Girardias, 
and blue forget-me-nots, over which pale blue 
butterflies incessantly hovered, covered the 
country as with a gay embroidery. 

But best and fairest among t'ese beauties 
was the Mariposa lily. We had heard of it, 
and were on the lookout, though with little 
hope of finding except perhaps a stray, oc- 
casional blossom, as we were told that its sea- 
son was past. Suddenly, driving along, we 
caught sight of what seemed a flying flower, 
a blossom with three snow-white and most 
exquisitely graceful leaves curling back to 
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reveal deep, wine-red stains at the bottont of 
a chalice-shaped cup. Poised so airily on its 
invisible stem that it seemed drifting on the 
wind across the field where it grew, it sug- 
gested at once the derivation of its pretty 
name, “The Butterfly.” This was our first 
Mariposa, and I don’t think any of us will 
ever forget it, though we afterward saw many 
and of varied colors—crimson, pink, yellow, 
blue. The white ones, that white one was 
most beautiful of all. 

It was, I believe, on our drive from Gen- 
try’s to Sonora that we made the more inti- 
mate acquaintance of the svow-flower, a plant 
which possesses all the weird and elfish quali- 
ty of our “ Indian Pipe.” Coming in early 
spring, while still the snow lies over the moun- 
tains, it pushes up through the white cover- 
ing its stalk of ‘strawberry-red, hung with 
small hyacinth-like bells, over each of which 
curls a narrow red leaf, exactly like a veil 
over a bonnet. The stem is faintly striped 
with lighter pink. It is thick as a point of 
asparagus, or as a sumach blossom, which it 
resembles in form though not in detail. The 
snow-flower smells like radish, and I believe 
tastes like it also, though we had not courage 
to experiment. It is a singularly uncanny 
plant, and nothing odder or more vivid can 
be imagined than the effect produced by its 
blood-red epike, as it pushes up through melt- 
ing snow or out of beds of brown lichen and 
dead yellow leaves. 

We had passed through the Tuolumne 
Grove on our way to the YoSemite, and had 
seen its biggest tree, “ The Illinois,” a finely 
shaped and perfect shaft, twenty-two feet in 
diameter, with bark of the rich cinnamon 
brown which distinguishes the Sequoia fami- 
ly. This, however, we looked upon merely 
as a foretaste of bigger things, for on the way 
back we were to visit the Calaveras Grove, 
and see the original monsters of fable, whose 
tops, according to the guide-book, it takes 
two men and a boy tosee! With this ex- 
hilirating prospect in view, we turned our 
backs on the valley, retraced our steps down 
the long mountain slope, spent a night at 
Oak Flat, and found ourselves on the second 
day journeying through the once famous min- 
ing regions of Sonora and the Valley of the 
Stanislaus, and realizing, for the first time, 
what ruin and devastation to the face of na 
ture is left behind by those who search for gold. 

Everywhere, on every side, the country 
was riddled and gulched a:.d excavated into 
a honeycomb of gaping pits and thirsty-look- 
ing pebbles and boulders, heaped in masses 
for miles and miles. Some of these pits were 
very deep. Their trenches curved and inter- 
sected and ran into each other curiously. 
Looking down into them, rocks of strange 


forms could be seen, huge, water-washed to 
perfect smoothness, but arid and bleached 
like the bones of extinct and gigantic ani- 
mals. It was the framework and skeleton of 
the soil laid bare and exposed, but the life- 
giving properties had long since vanished 
with the precious grains for whose sake all 
this havoc was wrought. Arabia Petra can- 
not be more mournfully desolate than this 
land to whom summer’s sun and winter's 
storms, seed-time and harvest, return forever- 
more in vain. 

But the earth still has gifts in store for 
certain favored seekers. Within a year, in 
the quaint town of Sonora, a householder 
finding traces of gold in the earth of his cel- 
lar, put the house on wheels, moved it to the 
side of the lot, and “ panned out ” ten thou- 
sand dollars as the reward of his industry. 
Even the already twice washed beds of the 
streams contain sure though scanty pickings. 
As we drove alony we continually passed lit- 
tle squads of Chinamen hard at work with 
their rockers in the muddy waters. Toiling 
late and early, wet all day, cold, dirty, half- 
starved, they were making, they told us, 
“from ‘six bits’ a day to a dollar.’ Poor 
reward, as it seems, for so much labor, but 
leaving a surplus over their simple wants. 
And all through Tuolumne county, little 
boys with pans and shovels were busily at 
work accumulating so much gold dust as 
should suffice to buy crackers for the coming 
Fourth of July. Lt was pot necessary to go 
far. “In front of father’s house’ was as 
promising a place as any, and many a queer 
trench and puddle by the road-side testified 
to the activity of these amateur and patriotic 
miners. 





Late in the afternoon we passed a tiny 
church set on a steep, high bank, with a 
small, thickly-peopled graveyard clustered 
about its walls. Drawing nearer we saw that 
what seemed a bank was but the effect of 
mining. Tie church had once been the cen- 
tre of a level plain. Yard by yard, men had 
dug and washed away the earth, had bur- 
rowed and tunneled and delved, till now the 
plain had sunk many feet below its original 
level. Up to the wall of the graveyard, to 
the very feet of the dead, the work had been 
pushed,—there it had stopped. Even for 
gold, men could not disturb the rest of those 
quiet sleepers. Grass grew about the graves, 
but nowhere else upon the pain. Vines 
tangied and bloomed above the low wall, 
from which the earth fell sharply into a hor- 
rible stony precipice. There were two or 
three trees about the little church,—the only 
greenness, the only beauty in that desolate 
region was where death had thus kept watch 
over life, and guarded it. 
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s The aim and the end,” said one of us, 
pointing to this mournful oasis in the waste. 
And I think we each preached some silent 
sermon to our own hearts, wrote some speech- 
Jess poem—as we drove away. 

In all California hotels and homes, the first 
and truest hospitality meets you on the piaz- 
za with a dust-brush. Arrived at Murphy’s 
we were at once the centre of a busy group, 
who whisked up and down and about and 
across our persons with brooms, shook our 
bundles and wraps, and treated each valise 
to a thorough beating before taking it into 
the house. One small boy brandished an im- 
plement which afforded us much amusement, 
it was so suggestive. Once upon a time it 
had been composed of peacock feathers, but 
by dint of vigorous usage on long processions 
of dusty travellers, it was now reduced to the 
handle and a morocco socket, from which 
waved three long, skeleton quills. It was 
about as effectual for all practical purposes 
as three blades of straw ; but an ancient pres- 
tige of usefulness surrouaded it, and the little 
boy flourished it bravely as if the moulted 
plumage still waved from the empty socket. 

We had hoped to spend Sunday in the Big 
Tree Grove, but the last stage proved too 
heavy for the horses, and we were forced to 
pass Saturday night at Murphy’s and drive 
up early next morning. All Stanis!aus 
county seemed to be keeping the day of rest, 
not by church-going, for alas! there are, as 
a general thing, no churches to go to, but by 
clean clothes and bodily inaction. Men and 
women sat on cool piazzas with folded hands. 
Children tumbled in the grass, or clustered 
in groups under the shady fig-trees, whose 
bulb like fruit was just blushing into purple 
ripeness. As we climbed the long sixteen 
miles, the air grew continually more and 
more delicious and spicy with the breath of 
redwood and pines. Streams ran beside the 
road, clear and noisy as our own New Eng- 
land brooks, not choked with yellow earth as 
we had seen them the day before. We had 
climbed out of the mining regions—every- 
thing was green and fresh and fertile. Six- 
teen miles—then, a curve in the road—a 
double line of white fences, and a hotel be- 
came visible, with a circular drive in front 
and trees rising behind. We were arrived; 
and alighting, we prepared to be dazzeled and 
astonished. 

: I am sorry to confess that our first sensa- 
tion was one of blank disappointment. 
“‘ Where are the Big Trees ?” we asked peo- 
ple, and when they were pointed out we 
walked to and fro, read the labels on their 
stems, consulted the guide-book for dimen- 


- sions, and looked at each other hopelessly. 


The trees would not “add up.” We saw that 


they were big, but they didn’t seem so. Then, 
and not till then, we perceived what a mis- 
take we had made in leaving the grove till 
after the Yo Semite’; and recognized for the 
first time that our whole scale of mental 
measurement had undergone a change. Af- 
ter the wonderful Valley nothing could seem 
so high, or steep, or massive, as it should. 
We realized this even more when, 2 little 
later, we re-crossed the Sierras on the rail- 
road, and found that points which daunted 
and excited us on our former transit no long- 
er caused the slightest thrill. Even the great 
American Canyon seemed unformidable, and 
as for Cape Horn, at which timid travellers 
are expected as a matter of course to shriek, 
—why, I actually heard a voice say, “ That! 
why, I could ride down on horseback. It 
can’t be half so steep as Glacier Puint !” 
But to return to the Sequoias. After half 
an hour of bewilderment and closer study, 
we began to arrive at a better comprehension 
of their really wonderful bulk. Climbing up 
one of the fallen trunks, to which a ladder is 
attached, we found that it required eighteen 
steps to reach the top. Looking off was like 
being on the roof of a sizable house, and the 
long stem, though half rotted away, was 
ninety paces long from end toend. Yet the 
tree did not seem one of the largest. Another, 
still more monstrous, was hollow for its en- 
tire length. Walking through its cool, dark- 
ling vault, was like traver-ing a cellar ;—an 
admirable wine-cellar it would make, too, 
with space for twenty “tasters,” and on the 
ledge like shelves on either side accommoda- 
tion for uncounted barrels and puncheons. 
| The roof rose four feet, at least, above the 
|head of the tallest person in the party. 
Through one of the largest knot-holes we 
crept as through a dormer-window. Another 
hollow trunk allows of the passage of a 
mounted horseman from end to end. Most 
impressive of all was the “ Mother of the For- 
est,” a dead tree, from which the entire bark 
was removed years since for exhibition at 
the London Crystal Palace. There was a 
strange pathos in the apparition of this giant 
corpse, erect and standing amid its living 
peers. Almost every tree has a label affixed 
bearing its name—the name of seme little, 
living man, with the name of some lesser man 
appended as the sponsor of the tree. Of 
course there is an Abraham Lincoln, and a 
Ulysses S. Grant ; likewise a Horace Mann, 
a Gen. Scofield, a William Cullen Bryant, a 
Bishop Kip, a Gen. Baker, and a “ James 
M. King, of W. M.” It was instructive to 
hear grown people asking each other, “ Should 
ou think J. M. Scofield was as large as Wil- 
Son Cullen ?” and something pitiful as well 
as ludicrous in this attempt to ally a fleeting, 
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earthly title with these magnificent growths, | 
whose day is as a thousand years, who, a | 
century old when our Christian era began, 
bid fair tosurvive for lung centuries to come, | 
and wave above the graves of our children’s 
grandchildren, as undaunted, as vigorous and 
as wonderful, as now. | 

As we walked past one of the largest Se- | 
quotas we found a group collected in the | 
path about some object of common interest. 
It was a very tiny, striped squirrel, not more 
than a few days old, to judge by the size. It! 
had fallen from its nest somewhere in the 
giant branches above, but was unhurt, ex- 
cept that it panted with fright. A lady had 
picked itup. It lay in her hands, quivering 
and emitting a sharp, plaintive cry like that 
of a wounded bird. There was much per- 
plexed discussion as to what should be done. 
Toclimb the tree was impossible—to carry 
the little thing away equally so, for we were 
all strangers, with a long and toilsome jour- 
ney before us. Grave heads met and con- 
sulted over the case, and at last it was re- 
solved to leave the poor baby behind in hopes 
that the parent squirrels might find and suc- 
cor it. So a nest was constructed of dry 
leaves and freshly-plucked ferns, and in the 
midst, tucked up as comfortably as might be, 
the little squirrel was inserted. And there 
we left it, the weak and tiny thing, born but 
yesterday, cradled at the foot of the huge 
green giant, the growth of two thousand 
years. The pitiful cry pursued us. From 
the distance another cry seemed to be an- 
swering. And we knew that the All-wise 
care which protects the lerger things of earth 
broods with equal tenderness over the small, 
and leaving the helpless creature to that dear 
and unseen guardianship we came away. 


Susan CoonipGe. 








ila “ 
For the Children. 
SPRING AND SUMMER. 


Spring is growing up, 
Is it not a pity ? 

She was sucb a little thing, 
And so very pretty. 


Summer is extremely grand, 
We must pay her duty ; 

But it is to little Spring 
That she owes her beauty ! 

All the buds are blown, 
Trees are dark and shady ; 

It was Sprirg who dressed them tho,’ 
Such a little lady ! 

And the birds sing loud and sweet 
Their enchanting bist’ries— 

It was Spring who taught them tho,’ 
Such a singing Mistress ! 

From the glowing sky, 
Summer shines above us ; 

Spring was such a little dear— 
But will Summer love us ? 








She is very beautiful 
With Ler grown-up blisses ;— 
Summer we must bow b: fore, 
Spring we coax with kisses ! 
Spring is growing up, 
Leaving us so lonely ; 
Ia the place of little Spring 
We bave Summer only,— 
Sommer with her lofty airs, 
And her stately paces, 
In the place of little Spring 
With ber childish graces. 
—Aunt Mary's Magazine, 1868. 
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SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


As o’er.his furrowed fields, which lie 
Beneath a coldly-dropping sky, 

Yet chill wi h winter's melted snow, 
The husbandman goes forth to sow : 


Thus, freedom, on the bitter blast 
The ventures of thy sced we cast, 
And trust to warmer sun and rain 

To swell the germ, and fill the grain. 
Who calls thy glorious service hard ? 
Who deems i: not its own reward ? 
Who, for its trinls, counts it less 

A cause of praise and thankfulness ? 


It may not be our lot to wield 

The sickle in the ripered field ; 

Nor ou1s to hear, on summer eves, 
The reuper’s song among the sheaves ; 
Yet where our duty’s task is wrought 
In unison with God’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatsoe’er is willed is done ! 


And ours the grateful service whence 
Comes, day by dxy, the recompense— 
The hope, the trust, the purpose staid, 
The fountain and the noonday shade. 


And were this life the utmost span, 
The only end and aim of man, 

Better the toil of fields like these 
Than waking dream and slothful ease. 


Our life, though falling like our grain, 
Like that revives and springs again ; 
And early called, bow biest are they 
Who waitin heaven their barvest-day ! 


8 


THE FEAST OF JUGGERNAUT, 


We clip from a city paper a description of 


the Feast of Juggernaut. We notice with 
interest the absence of drunkenness, &c., 
which too often disgrace large gatherings in 
our own land, where there is a greater claim 
to enlightenment and civilization : 


“The Indian correspondent of the London 
Times thus alludes to the Hindoo feast ai 


which he was present: “I saw nothing at all, 


like licentiousness during my tour, and it is 
a curious fact that this is the one festival that 
empties all the zenanas. The women arrive 
in crowds, numbering from thirty to forty 
each, in some cases from long distances, each 
woman bearing her offering of rice, flowers, 
fruit, etc., for the god. No good Hindoo dares 
to refuse his wife permission to assist in doing 
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honor to Juggernaut, and i: is possible that 
there may be improprieties in some way be- 
fore the mass of the people reach home, 
though I am convinced that there is nothing 
of the kind on the scale supposed by many 
good people in England, and what there is 
must be apart from the festival. The temple 
is in a large enclosure, and, when I saw it 
last week, was lighted up. The inclosure was 
literally filled with people, mostly, if not en- 
tirely, women and children, all stretched on 
the ground asleep, or trying to sleep. Nota 
foot of the inclosure was unoccupied. In front 
of the car there is a much larger space of 
ground open to the road, and it was similarly 
crowded, aud so were the sides of the roads, 
highways and byways, for, I am sure, two 
miles. The full moon, shining from a cloud- 
less sky through the picturesque bamboo, 
plantain and cocoanut-palm upon the white 
coverings—I can hardly say dress—and up- 
turned faces (the latter the very picture of 
placid serenity), supplied light and shade for 
a picture to which the practical life of Europe 
has no counterpart, or anything at all ap- 
proaching one. 

“ For about a mile on each side of the car 
the centre of the road was densely crowded 
with men of all castes and positions in life, 
laughing and chattering with a noise that re- 
sembled nothing so much as the distant roar 
of the sea. And still the bands of women 
came strolling in from every road that led to 
the temple and the car; and right glad many 
of them seemed when they had relieved them- 
selves of their loads and thrown themselves 
down at the roadside to pass away the few 
hours before morning. They all, men or 
women, courteously made way for our horse, 
slowly led along the road. They made way 
also four each other. There was no drink, no 
quarreling, a few merry go-rounds going 
round, a few peep shows open, books and a 
thousand other articles for sale, several native 
Christian preachers denouncing Juggernaut 
sturdily, and no one interfering with them in 
the least, but in many cases listening quietly 
and going away as quietly. That is the scete, 
roughly sketched, of the night before the 
bathing of Juggernaut. I do not think there 
is a people in the world who would so patient- 
ly have heard their god denounced under 
the very shadow of his temple—on the sa- 
cred ground certainly—on the night oefore 
his great festival. It isa marvellous scene, 
and would make the fortune of a good artist 
who could hit upon such a night for a sketch 
as a few friends and [ had for our view this 
year. [am bound to say that I believe the festi- 
val to have been oftener dreadfully caricatur- 
ed than even passably fairly portrayed in 
England. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 


EIGHTH MONTH. 


Comprising (the present year) the hottest month and 
, hottest summer on record ! 

















1871. | 1872. 
Rain during some portion of|-—— ee 
the 24 hours .....004 -eeeeeeee 17 days. | 16 days. 
Rain all or nearly ail day.... eS .* ta G4 
Cloudy, without storms....... e. & ih cae 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 13 “ | 13 
oad — 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS,|; 31 “ | 31 * 
ETC. — a 
1871. | 1872. 





Mean temperature of 8th 
deg. |81.64 deg. 


mo., per Penna. Hospital...\78.49 
Highest point attained during 





192.50 


MONID.....cceecereeees @ cceccees 97.00 “ 
Low: st do. do. do..|64.00 “ (58.00 * 
Rain during the month, do...| 5.97 in. | 8.31 in. 
Deatus during the montb,| 

being for 4 current weeks) 

for 1871 and 5 for 1872...... } 1300 2146 





Average of the mean temperature of 
Eighth month for the past 83 years.....|73.33 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during 


that entire period, 1872........cseeceeee 81.64 “ 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1816 .......2. -sesseceseeseeees 66.00 * 


SUMMER TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temperature of the three summer 


months Of 1871... crereeeeeee's @ ceccccees 78.88 
Mean do do BOTS -vasincsccescces 80.09 “ 
Average of the summer temperatures fo: 

the past 83 years......ccccerceeserereeeeeeee 13. G7 * 
Highest summer mean occurring during 

that entire period, 1872...... .....-seeeees 80.09 
Lowest summér mean occurring during 

tbat entire period, 1516...........csseeeeee 6600 “ 





COMPARISON OF RAIN. 





1871 1872 
Total for the first six months 
Of each year........cccccceseoes 21.32 in. 15.34 in. 
Sevecth month..... 0. seceses 3.94 “ 11.22 4 
Eighth month.........cccccceees 5.97 8.31 & 
Total for the first eight 
months of each year......... 31.23 in. 34.87 in. 








In reference to the intense heat the above speaks 
for itself: “* The hottest month and hottest summer on 
record |’? The nearest approach for the month oc- 
curred in 1863—79.50 degrees, and for the summer 
1870—78.88 degrees. The month previous, it may 
be remembered, was also the hottest S-venth month 
‘ever known here, while the Sixth bad only been ex- 
ceeded twice during the long period of 83 years, 
viz., 1865, only a fractiun of a degree, and 1870, 
about « degree aad three-quarters. 

While the Pennsylvania Hospital records 97 de- 
grees as the highest poiot reached there, there was 
some localities in the city, very much exposed to 
the heat, where the mercury touched 102 degrees in 
the shade. 

Nor was the intense heat of the summer just 
passed confined to this locality alone The same 
may be said as to terrible storms and fleods. Two 
items from our clippings must suffice. 
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On the 25th we had : 

“In St. Louis, yesterday, the mercury ranged 
from 98° to 104° in the shade in the afternoon, and 
at 8 o'clock at night marked 95° in several houses.” 

And on the 28th an account of the following dis- 
aster : 

“A meeting-house in Kentucky, in which fifty per- 
sons were congregated for protection from a shower, 
was recently floated from its moorings and wrecked 
by the bursting of a cloud. One or two were 
drowned, and the others saved only by the most 
vigorous efforts.” 

In this city and vicinity terrific thunder-storms 
have also left their memorable results bebind them. 

In broad contiast to this, we find this in one of 
our periodicals, viz. : ‘ It snowed in Wisconsin on 
August lst.” Being absent from the city on the last 
day of the month in ‘New Jersey, distant a little 
more than tbirty miles, we had it reported to us that 
very early that morning frost was plainly to be 
seen. 

Our statistics for rain show an excess of 3.64 
inches for eight months just passed, over the same 
period last year ; since compiling which the follow- 
ing bas been banded us, which possesses sufficiert 
interest to republish. 

“ The rainfall for the past three months has been 
unusually large ; the following table giving a state- 
ment of former years : 








Soms curious statistics about small birds have re- 
cently been laid before the British House of Com- 
mons. The tbrush is said to work from 2.30 io the 
morning until 9.30 in the evening, or 16 hours. Du- 
ring this time he feeds his young 206 times. Black- 
birds work 17 hours. The male feeds the young 44 
times and the female 55 times per day. The indus- 
trious titmouse manages to spread 417 meals a day 
befere its voracious offspring. According to one 


oaturalist, their food consisis largely ef caterpil- 
lars. 




























































A Curious consequence of the never- failing cir- 
culation of oceanic currents is that by this means, 
says Dr. Carpen er, every drop of the water of the 
sea will, in iis turn, be brought from the bottom and 
absorb air from the surface. In the Mediterranean 
tbere is no such circulatien ; and in the great 
depths of this sea there is an extraordinary paucity 
of animal life. In the Atlantic, on the contrary, an 
sbundance of animal existence is everywhere en- 
countered. The depths of the Mediterranean are 
stagnant, being completely cut off from the depths 
of tbe Atlantic, and without other causes to change 
and freshen them. Vertical circulation cannot reach 
far, because this consists merely in the descent of 
water concentrated by evaporation on the surface, 
having become beavier by concentration, but which, 
going down, will soon diffuse its excess of salt, and 
not reach any great depth. Its biological and, 


Summer of June. July. August. Total. therefore, geological character must necessarily dif- 


a2 4.22 11.22 8.32 23.76 | fer widely fiom that of any oceanic basin which 
REST 3.77 6.81 5.97 16.55 | forms partof the great water system of the glube. 
1870 ..ccc0e ecee. 2.86 3 95 5.12 11.93 Sieepinc FLowers.—Almost all flowers sleep dur- 
1869.....0cccrceeee 6.58 2.88 1.28 10.47} ing the night. The marigold goes to bed with the 
1868.00.00. cccceee. 4.37 3.51 2.65 10.53 | sun, and with him rises weeping. Many plants are 
1867........ccccesee 11.02 2 38 15.81 92.21 


so sensitive that they close their leaves during the 
passage of a cloud. The dandelion opens at five 
or six in the morning, and sbuts at nine in the 
evening. The goat’s-beard wakes at three in the 
morning, and shuts at five or six in the evening. 
The Euglish daisy shuts up its blossom in the 
evening, and opens its “day’s eye” to meet the 
early beams of the moruing suo. The crocus, tulip 
and many others, close tueir blossoms at different 
hours towards the evening. The ivy-leaved lettuce 


Mean, 35 years.. 4.10 4.08 4.97 — 


In comparing-the mortality for the month of this 
year with last, it must be borne in mind that in 
1872 records five weeks and 1871 only four. While 
on this subject it may be well to add that for the 
week ending 6th of Seventh month this year 764 
deaths were recorded, while the nearest approach to 
it during the past twelve years is said to have taken 
place “in the week ending July 21st, 1866, viz.: 


739.” J. M. Evuas opens at eightin the morning, and closes for ever at 
se —e “ant * | four in the afternoon. The night-flowering cereus 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 4th, 1872. turns night into day. It begins to expand its mag- 
ewe nificeat sweet sceuted blossoms in the twilight; it 

NOTICE. 


is full-blown at midnight, and closes never to «pen 
again with the dawn of day. Ina clover field not 
a leaf opens till after sunrise. Those plants which 
seem to be awake all night have been called “ the 
bats and owls of the vegetable kingdom.” 


A stated meeting of the Joint Committee on In- 
dian Affairs of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will 
be held in the Monthly Meeting Room (Race St.), 
on Sixth-day afternoon next, the 13th inst., at Aalf- 


past three o'clock. A new mill is described, which grinds wheat 


without miilstones, by percussion, while it is un- 
supported and falling freely, or beiug projected 
through the air. Tbe wheat, in passing through the 
machine, is struck by a series of bars moving at an 
immense speed in opposite directions; it is thus in- 
stantaneously reduced to a state ready for bolting, 
no injurious heat being caused, and the flour pro- 
duced is of much superior quality to that obtained 
by ordinary grinding, while the coat of its produc- 
tion is considerably less. One of these machines, 
in its perfected state, is in full operation in Edis- 
burgh, and realizes all the advantag-s claimed for 
it. These advantages are: The very light aad rurely- 
needed repairs it requires, compared with the mill- 
stones; the fewer men required, and consequent 
saving in wages ; the exemption from loss by scurch- 
ing; the small ground and s»ace occupied, and the 
much less driving power needed.—/ndependent. 


Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 





ITEMS. 


ForTyY-£1GHT millions one hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand collars and cuffs are annually made in 
Troy, N. Y. 


Tue electric current, it has been ascertained, 
passes through the Atlantic cable at a velocity otf 
from seven thousand to eight thousand nine hun- 
dred miles per second. When the wires are sus- 
pended in the air the rate is much greater and the 
speed increases with the height of suspension. 
Thus wires slightly elevated transmit signals at a 
rate of twelve thousand miles per second, and over 
those suspended at a considerable height the elec- 
tric current passes at a velocity of trom sixteen 
thousand to twenty thousand miles per second. 
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FRIED PSR INTELLIC EDNCER. 
~ INDIAN AGENT WANTED. BOOKS 


There being a prospect that the office of Agent at ISSUED BY THR 


the Pawnee Agency, Nebraska, will be vacant at the | 4, BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIN bs,"’ 


clos+ of this year, the undersigned have been ap- 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


pointed to select a successor. It is requisite that 
the Friend appointed for this responsible station 

should be qualified to keep accounts, and’ to super- | Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 

as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonsson, 

BONG, TE Wii ckcd: citsrienr es errr ene Price 25¢. 


intend with firmness and judgment the sffairs of the 
Agency. He should feel a sincere concern for the 
welfare of the Indians. A married man would be| Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. ‘By 
preferred whose wife would take an interest in the JANE JouNSON. Part First..........00.000++ Price 12c. 
instruction of the [Indian women and their children. | Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
The salary is $15;0 per anoum, with the useofa| Jang Jounson. Part Second ............+ Price 20c. 
comfortable dwelling-house and » large garden. Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
The Government will require bond and security By Ayn A. Townsunp. [8mo. 324 pp. Price 75¢. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Uee or First-Day Schoois. By 


for the faithful administration of the office. 

It is desired that Friends generally may look out 
for a suitable member of our Religious Society to| Jaws Joansov. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
fill this office, and that those only may be en- * 1@% “ Second. “ 365c. 
couraged to apply who are suitable. Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hargaiet KE. Srocaiy. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 49c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jams 
Jourson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cioth.. Price 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword. ‘and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 7c. 
‘4 Treasury of Facts"—a Book desigoed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
” Karly Impreagions.” Compiled by Janz Joanson. 



















COMMITTEE, 


KENJ. HALLOWELL, Sandy Spring, Md. 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Lincoln, Loudon Co., Va. 
THOMAS T. CANBY, Baltimore. 

SAMUEL TOWNSEND, Baltimore. 

JAMES WOUD, Kirk’s Mills, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Communications upon the subject may be ad- 


dressed to either member of the Committee, to be 
received ee the Lst of 10th month. 








6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. e@ch.......-.eee Price 75e 
nit. 02 Bevettesal Poetry for the Children. 
32 MO. 64 PP...cccccccsccee covccsceccsscrocs Price 20c 





REGISTER & HOPKINS, 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a Jarge assortment of 
FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 
AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 

All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mata, é&o. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps28 «8633 North Second 8t., Philada, 


308, B. HANCOCK, ELISHA FOGG, 
ORRIS FOGG. 


KING, M 
HANOOCK, KING & FOGG, 
No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 


Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
North 10th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


fawn, 
Ko a ‘@\ 
(warrREss i 


AND 


\ BEDDING WAREROOMS, J 
’Ge TENTH S8T., 
Below Arch, Philedelp®® 


CHAMBER eSeaee wares 


BED TICKING, 
FEATHERS, 
FEATHER BEDS, 











SPRING COTS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
BLANKETS, 
COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES 
ALL GOODS AT LOWEST CASH PRICES, 


RZ We are constantly adding to our assortment 
of Goods, in order to meet the requirements for all 
seasons of the year. 

ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 


144 N. Seventh St. 





Plain Bonnets ready made. 





~ 








FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 











Géncational. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Norra CouLeGe AVENUE AND Twenty-Sgconp Sr., 
; Philadelphia. 


The Twenty-third Annual Session will begin on 
Tuurspay, OcTroser 3d, 1872. 


t 
Clinical advantages of an extended character are 
provided. 


For catalogue and other information address 
EMELINE H. CLEVELAND, M. D., Sec’y, 
1800 Mt. Vernon Street, Phila. 
Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- 
pense to $4.75 per week. 


Swirais C. SHorrunpes, A. M., Graduate of Har- 
vard University, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
Will re-open, as formerly, on the firat Second-day 
of Ninth month next, provided with competent in- 
structors and excellent boarding facilities for both 
sexes in separate homes. 
MILTON JACKSON, M. S., 
Principal. 


tfo 
THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with the lst session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
weeks on lst mo. 7th, 1873, and 3d session of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 
‘dustries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full 


particulars, apply to E. W, Whipple, A. M, Prin- 
<ipel. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
‘care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 
Pierce Houpes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. 
This Institution, which has a beautiful and healthy 
location, three, miles south of Coatesville, on \the 
Peonsylvania Central and Wilmington and Reading 
Railroad, will commence its Fall and Winter Session 
on the 30th of Ninth month next. Thorough and 
careful ins*ruction is given in the various depart- 
ments. Terms $85 per session of twenty weeks. 
For circulars and full particulars address R. DAR- 
LINGTON, Jr., Priocipal, Ercildoun; Chester Co., Pa. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A Principal to take charge of Friends’ Seminary, 
Easton, Washington Co.,N. Y. Address ANDREW 
DORLAND, Deau’s Corners, New York. 


Barclay Knight, — 
David Ferris, 












Gaducatioual. is 
EAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI- 
TUTE. 
Epwarp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. 


This Institution, a boarding and day school under 


the care of members of the Soviety of Friends, is 
pleasantly located ten miles southeast of Buffalo, 
and will re-open and commence its Fall term of six- 
teen weeks 9th mo. 4th, 1872. 


Careful and thorough instructions will be given 


in the various departments. 


For catalogues and full particulars address 
ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
3t East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE CO, PA. 
This Institution for both sexes will re-open 9th 


mo. 3d, 1872. 


For catalogue, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
S. C. Coturns, M. A., Principal. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 
9th mo. 9th, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINCOTT, Superintendent, Chappaqua, New York. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL 
For Boarders and Day-Pupils, Woodstown, N. J., 
opens 9th mo. 9th, 1872. Thorough instruction in 
all the branches taught in the best Seminaries. 
Painting and Drawing taught by a superior teacher. 
The Principal has had an experience of 20 years in 
some of the best Seminaries of Pennsylvania. Com- 
forts of a home furnished. For circulars address 
AUGUSTUS C. NORRIS, Prineipal, 
Woodstown, N. J. 


- ‘BACHER WANTED. 


The Male Department of Friends’ School at Salem, 
N. J., having become vacant by the resignation of 
Elwood B. Conrad, a suitable Teacher is wanted. 
Address THOS. T. HILLIARD, .on behalf of the 
Committee, Salem, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 
Locust VautEy, Quesns Co., Lone Istanp. 

This school will re-open the 9th of 9th mo. for 
Boarding and Day Scholars. 

As the number of boarding scholars is limited, 
the Principal will be enabled to exercise over each 
@ parental care. Particular attention will be given 
to the habits, manners, morals, health and intellec- 
tual culture of the pupils. 

Terms for boarding scholars made known upon 
application. Day scholars from $25 to $50 per 
annum. Pupils received at any time and charged 
from date of entrance. 

REFERENCES. 
Gideon Frost, Greenvale, Long Island. 
James F, Birdsall, Harrison, West Chester Co., N. Y. 
Jacob Capron, 1172 Broadway, N. Y. 
George Altmulier, M. D., Glencove, Long Island. 
Robert Francis, Locust Valley, Long Island. - 
‘ 





Jacob S. Underhill, * ‘ 


Robert ©. Embree, Flushing, L. L., or 54 William 
Street, N. Y. 
Locust Valley is avout 30 miles from New York 
on a branch of the Long Island Raiiroad. 3t 
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